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LINCOLN:  MAN  AND  AMERICAN 


STEPHEN  S.  WISE 


AINT  BEUVE  has 
said:  “The  glory  of 
Bossuet  has  become 
one  of  the  religions 
of  France.  We  recog- 
nize it,  we  proclaim 
it,  we  honor  our- 
selves by  paying  to  it 
daily  a new  tribute.” 
May  we  not  say  that 
the  glory  of  Lincoln  has  become  one  of 
the  religions  of  America — a religion  of  the 
American  people?  The  glory  of  Lincoln, 
who  was  more  than  President,  more  than 
statesman,  more  than  martyr,  is  our 
religion.  If  we  do  not  worship  him,  it  is 
not,  as  Carlyle  says,  that  “ men  worship 
the  shows  of  great  men;  the  most 
disbelieve  that  there  is  any  reality  of 
great  men  to  worship,”  but  because  he 
is  almost  too  great  for  our  homage  and 
too  lofty  for  our  praise.  His  glory  is  our 
religion.  His  mercy  is  a consecration  of 
American  life. 

It  is  well  to  emphasize  every  day,  and 
more  than  ever  at  such  a time  as  this, 
that  Lincoln  is  a religion  in  our  land,  lest 
some  of  us  imagine  that  the  railroad 
dividend,  or  the  yield  of  the  mine,  or 
the  harvest  of  the  fields,  or  the  output 
of  the  factory,  or  the  cashbook  of  the 
warehouse,  is  our  religion. 

Vindication  of  the  American  Democ- 
racy— we  call  this  man  of  the  people, 
simply  sublime  because  sublimely  simple. 
Let  other  nations  boast  of  their  achieve- 
ments; we  point  to  Lincoln,  the  man — 
not  unique,  but  uniquely  American, 
matchless  the  world  over,  but  completely, 
robustly,  sincerely  American. 

No  miracle  was  he  who  was  the  in- 
evitable product  of  the  American  people. 
Far  greater  than  the  seeming  miracle  of 
his  life  would  have  been  the  failure  of 
America  to  bring  forth  a man  equal  to  its 
supreme  trial.  Not  by  virtue  of  accident 
rose  Lincoln  to  the  place  of  liberator  of  a 


race  and  savior  of  a Nation.  The  mission 
came  to  the  man  because  he  was  the  man 
for  the  mission.  The  unutterable  privilege 
of  breaking  the  shackles  from  off  the 
hands  of  millions  of  slaves  had  to  come  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  because  of  the  destiny 
of  his  character — this  man  of  rugged 
strength  of  character,  uncompromising 
conscience,  unspoiled  simplicity  of  heart, 
blameless  purity  of  soul,  whose  was  “ the 
greatness  of  real  goodness  and  the  good- 
ness of  real  greatness.” 

WE  are  often  reminded,  and  not  with- 
out justice,  that  there  is  nothing 
supremely  great  in  American  art  or  letters, 
that  the  contributions  of  America  to  the 
world’s  treasure -stores  are  all  material, 
such  as  the  cotton-gin  and  the  steam- 
press,  the  telegraph  and  steamboat,  the 
telephone  and  harvester.  If  American 
letters  have  produced  nothing  superla- 
tively great,  we  have  something  super- 
latively great  to  offer  to  history  in  the 
life  of  the  founder  of  the  Republic  and 
in  the  life  of  him  who  was  the  savior 
of  the  Nation  and  the  restorer  of  our 
National  Union.  We  point  to  Lincoln, 
the  man.  Beecher  apostrophizes  him  as 
Illinois’  gift  to  the  Nation.  Lowell  glorifies 
him  as  the  new  birth  of  our  new  soil — the 
first  American.  Emerson  sees  that  he  is  a 
heroic  figure  at  the  center  of  a heroic 
epoch.  Wendell  Phillips  proudly  hails 
him  as  the  natural  growth  of  democratic 
institutions.  And  Phillips  Brooks  honors 
him  with  a name  above  every  other  that 
he  might  have  asked — this  best  and  most 
American  of  all  Americans. 

Lincoln  was  the  most  American  of  Ameri- 
cans. It  can  not  truly  be  said  that  Lincoln 
was  not  a type.  God  help  us  if  Lincoln  be 
not  a type,  if  it  be  true  that  he  stands 
alone  without  fellows,  without  ancestors 
and  without  successors.  His  ancestors 
were  Cromwell  and  Hampden,  Hancock 
and  Adams,  Washington  and  Franklin. 
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His  ancestry  was  the  Magna  Charta  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His 
forerunners  were  Garrison,  John  Brown, 
Theodore  Parker.  Lincoln  himself  was 
just  and  generous  enough  to  say  of  his 
forerunners,  the  intrepid  abolitionists, 
that  their  moral  power  had  enabled  him 
to  do  all. 

Lincoln  was  chosen  out  of  all  the  people — 
the  great  American  commoner,  plain  man 
of  the  people,  as  Emerson  first  styled  him. 
To  be  the  first  man  of  a people  in  a land 
where  every  citizen  is  king  is  to  be  the 
manliest  of  men  and  the  kingliest  of 
kings — king  by  divine  right,  by  the 
divinest  of  rights — the  right  of  manhood 
and  worth  and  character.  Is  it  not  the 
very  Palladium  of  our  liberty  that  the 
commoner,  the  homespun  man,  may  rise 
to  the  highest  station  in  the  land?  Is  it 
not  the  inspiration  of  our  youth  and  the 
pride  of  our  manhood  that  the  commoner, 
speaking  for  his  kind,  voiced  the  abiding 
truth:  Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth? 

Rightly  was  it  said  of  Lincoln  that  his 
was  a character  such  as  only  freedom 
knows  how  to  make.  If  our  democ- 
racy ever  becomes  polluted  by  the  taint 
of  caste,  it  will  produce  no  Abraham 
Lincolns.  Lincoln  fought  not  so  much 
slavery  as  the  things  that  made  it  possible 
— the  feudal  spirit  of  caste  of  which  negro 
slavery  was  only  the  most  abhorrent 
symptom.  It  was  a noble  prophecy  of  the 
people’s  tribune,  George  William  Curtis, 
that  the  part  assigned  to  this  country  in 
the  good  fight  of  man  is  the  total  over- 
throw of  the  spirit  of  caste.  It  is  a far  cry 
from  the  riotous  opposition  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  a coat-of-arms,  in  the  late 
Thirties  of  the  last  century,  on  the  car- 
riages of  a rich  New  York  family,  to  the 
title-hunting  mothers  and  fathers  of  our 
own  day,  who  prefer  the  purchase  of  any 
contemptible  dukelet  or  paltry  princeling 
to  the  best  of  men,  who  bears  no  prouder 
title  than  that  of  fellow-American  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
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We  need  not  a new  South,  but  a true 
South,  a South  that  shall  be  true  to  itself, 
true  to  the  Union  and  true  to  the  principles 
of  true  democracy  ; a South  that  shall  not 
have  the  name  of  Democracy  upon  its 
lips  and  despotism  in  its  heart.  One  thing 
is  certain : that  the  way  not  to  prepare  the 
negro  for  citizenship  is  the  way,  in  large 
part,  of  the  South,  which  denies  to  the 
negro  the  right  to  complete  education, 
which  grants  him  little  more  than  the 
shreds  and  scraps  of  a rudimentary  edu- 
cation that  is  not  worthy  of  the  name. 
Unless  Lincoln’s  work  is  to  be  done  in 
vain,  the  South  must  not  fix  upon  servi- 
tude without  chains  as  the  eternal  portion 
of  the  negro  race. 

Lincoln  has  conferred  a new  dignity 
upon  labor,  but  the  new  dignity  of  labor 
must  include  larger  dignity  and  fuller 
life  for  the  toiler.  If  it  be  true,  as  Lincoln 
has  said,  that  to  secure  to  each  laborer 
the  whole  product  of  his  labor,  or  as 
nearly  as  possible,  is  a worthy  object  of 
any  good  government,  then  children 
should  cease  to  toil — then  Northern  capital 
shall  cease  to  enslave  the  children  of  the 
South — then  women  must  not  be  over- 
worked and  underpaid,  and  must  not  be 
driven  into  shame  from  shop  and  store 
and  factory  by  a starvation  wage,  then 
man  must  have  a larger  and  larger  share 
of  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  If  we  are  to  do 
Lincoln’s  work,  we  must  enfranchise  all 
men,  and  first  of  all  ourselves,  into  that 
glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  which 
has  been  appointed  to  us,  that  we,  the 
citizens  of  the  American  democracy,  may 
be  the  emancipators  of  untold  millions 
for  all  time. 

LINCOLN  is  become  for  us  the  test  of 
human  worth,  and  we  honor  men  in 
the  measure  in  which  they  approach  the 
absolute  standard  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Other  men  may  resemble  and  approach 
him;  he  remains  the  standard  whereby 
all  other  men  are  measured  and  ap- 
praised. Gibbon  tells  us  that  two  hundred 
fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Trajan,  the 
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Senate,  in  calling  out  the  customary 
acclamation  on  the  accession  of  an 
Emperor,  wished  that  he  might  surpass 
the  felicity  of  Augustus  and  the  virtue  of 
Trajan  Melior  Trajano — better  than 
Trajan!  Such  a standard  is  Lincoln  be- 
come to  us,  save  that  we  dare  not  hope 
that  any  American  may  serve  his  country 
better  than  did  Lincoln.  However  covet- 
ous of  honor  for  our  country  we  may  be, 
we  cherish  no  higher  hope  for  the  land 
we  love  than  that  the  servants  of  the 
Republic  in  all  time  may  rise  to  the  stature 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  his  lifetime  Lincoln  was  maligned  and 
traduced,  but  detraction  during  a man’s 
lifetime  affords  no  test  of  his  life’s  value 
and  offers  no  forecast  of  history’s  verdict. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  glory  of 
immortality  were  anticipated  in  the  life 
of  the  great  by  detraction  and  denial 
while  he  lives.  When  a Lincoln-like  man 
arises,  let  us  recognize  and  fitly  honor 
him.  There  could  be  no  poorer  way  of 
honoring  the  memory  of  Lincoln  than  to 
assume,  as  we  sometimes  do,  that  the 
race  of  Lincolns  has  perished  from  the 
earth,  and  that  we  shall  not  look  upon 
his  like  again.  One  way  to  insure  the 
passing  of  the  Lincolns  is  to  assume  that 
another  Lincoln  can  never  arise.  Would 


we  find  Lincoln  today,  we  must  not  seek 
him  in  the  guise  of  a rail- splitter  nor  as 
a wielder  of  the  ax  of  the  backwoodsman, 
but  as  a mighty  smiter  of  wrong  in  high 
places  and  low. 

Edmund  Burke  once  said  that  during 
the  reign  of  the  kings  of  Spain  of  the 
Austrian  family,  whenever  they  were  at 
a loss  in  the  Spanish  Councils,  it  was 
common  for  their  statesmen  to  say  that 
they  ought  to  consult  the  genius  of  Philip 
II.  We  dwell  in  times  of  great  perplexity 
and  are  beset  by  far-reaching  problems 
of  social,  industrial  and  political  import. 
We  shall  not  greatly  err  if  upon  every 
occasion  we  consult  the  genius  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  We  shall  not  falter  nor 
swerve  from  the  path  of  national  right- 
eousness if  we  live  by  the  moral  genius 
of  the  great  American  commoner. 

The  first  word  spoken  after  the  death  of 
Lincoln  is  truest  and  best — the  word  of 
Secretary  of  War  Stanton  standing  by  the 
side  of  that  scene  of  peace — “ Now  he 
belongs  to  the  ages.” 

That  utterance  was  verdict  and  prophecy, 
for  he  is  not  America’s,  he  is  the 
world’s;  he  belongs  not  to  our  age,  but 
to  the  ages,  and  yet,  though  he  belong 
to  all  time,  and  to  all  peoples,  he  is  ours, 
for  he  was  an  American. 


A WRITER’S  PRAYER 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE 


ORD,  let  me  never 
tag  a moral  to  a tale, 
nor  tell  a story  with- 
out a meaning.  Make 
me  respect  my  ma- 
terial so  much  that  I 
dare  not  slight  my 
work. 

Help  me  to  deal  very 
honestly  with  words 
and  with  people  for  they  are  both  alive. 
Show  me  that  as  in  a river,  so  in  a writing, 
clearness  is  the  best  quality,  and  a little 
that  is  pure  is  worth  more  than  much  that 
is  mixed. 


Teach  me  to  see  the  local  color  without 
being  blind  to  the  inner  light. 

Give  me  an  ideal  that  will  stand  the  strain 
of  weaving  into  human  stuff  on  the  loom 
of  the  real. 

Keep  me  from  caring  more  for  books 
than  for  folks,  for  art  than  for  life. 

Steady  me  to  do  the  full  stint  of  work  as 
well  as  I can;  and  when  that  is  done, 
stop  me ; pay  what  wages  Thou  wilt,  and 
help  me  to  say,  from  a quiet  heart,  a 
grateful  Amen. 

Applause  is  the  spur  of  noble  minds,  the 
end  and  aim  of  weak  ones. — C.  C.  Colton. 
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THE  DISADVANTAGE  OF  OWNING  CHILDREN 

BY  A MOTHER  OF  FOUR 


HE  Disadvantages  of 
an  Only  Child,”  was 
the  caption  of  an 
article  that  occas- 
ioned much  comment 
when  it  first  appeared 
some  time  ago  in  one 
of  our  leading  maga- 
zines. As  for  me, 
there  are  times  in 
my  life  when  I almost  envy  a mother  the 
possession  of  an  only  child.  It  is  a problem 
not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  a long- 
suffering  mother  who  has  four  or  more 
live  wires  to  contend  with,  even  though 
they  may  be  future  Presidents  when 
suffrage — they  are  all  girls — shall  have 
been  established. 

It  is  not  that  I consider  children  a dis- 
advantage in  the  way  that  the  world  is 
prone  to  look  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
I would  not  change  places  with  a queen — 
especially,  now.  I glory  in  my  mother- 
hood. I have  walked  floors  nightly  and 
esteemed  it  a privilege.  I have  battled 
successfully,  and  I might  say,  successively, 
with  all  the  diseases  of  children,  known 
or  unknown.  I have  grown  stout,  yet  the 
knowledge  that  my  figure  is  irretrievably 
ruined,  I face  with  equanimity,  wearing 
my  defect  as  a soldier  wears  his  epaulets. 
C.  Even  the  sight  of  the  furniture  which 
bears  the  scars  of  honorable  combat  does 
not  shake  my  pride  and  loyalty  in  my 
children.  Of  course  the  woodwork  is 
defaced  and  the  stairs  require  an  almost 
monthly  application  of  varnish,  but  what 
is  that  to  the  ripple  of  childish  laughter, 
the  clasp  of  tiny  hands  about  my  neck, 
the  thought  that  I am  molding  the  charac- 
ters of  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow? 

I AM  not  a club  woman  or  a lodge 
woman,  therefore  I do  not  feel,  as 
many  do,  that  my  children  curtail  my 
liberty.  Among  all  my  simple  pleasures, 
there  is  none  so  great  as  being  with  my 


children.  What  then,  if  not  these  so- 
called  disadvantages,  is  my  idea  of  the 
disadvantage  of  owning  children?  Merely 
the  attitude  of  society  at  large  toward 
children,  their  pets  and  their  innocent 
diversions. 

Are  we  getting,  as  a race,  so  narrow- 
minded and  selfish  that  we  see  no  beauty 
in  childhood?  Must  we  deem  a blade  of 
grass,  a sprout  of  lettuce,  or  a bit  of 
curbing  as  of  more  importance  than  the 
heart  of  a child? 

I have  demonstrated  the  fact  to  myself 
that  I can  not  raise  chickens  and  children. 
Neither  can  I raise  flowers  and  children. 
There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  can.  For 
myself,  I am  too  busy  keeping  my  children 
out  of  other  people’s  pastures,  which,  as 
every  one  knows,  are  far  greener  than 
their  own. 

In  our  neighborhood — a typical  one,  I 
believe — we  have  people  to  whom  the 
cultivation  of  a tulip  is  worth  more  than 
an  immortal  soul — people  who  are  opposed 
to  roller-skating  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
injurious  to  the  cement  walks! 

These  people  are  also  opposed  (is  there 
anything  to  which  they  are  not?)  to  the 
sound  of  children  practising.  Knabes  and 
Kimballs  all  come  under  their  denuncia- 
tion as  “ tin  pans.”  What  would  they  have 
children  do — sit  in  a corner  and  knit 
stockings  for  their  grandmothers? 

I have  no  patience  with  this  crabbed  out- 
look on  life.  Yet  I would  not  be  quoted  as 
saying  that  I uphold  any  depredations  of 
children.  Often  there  is  a great  deal  of 
ground  for  complaint.  But  these  people  I 
speak  of  would  curtail  all  our  children’s 
pleasures.  They  would  have  us  go  dog- 
less and  catless  and  childless!  Our  poor 
old  blind  dog  is  now  under  sentence  of 
death  for  breaking  off  a currant- sprout. 
Alas!  what  can  we  do?  It  is  with  a deep 
sense  of  guilt  that  we  realize  that  we  are 
harboring  in  the  neighborhood  four  chil- 
dren and  a dog.  The  dog  will  have  to  go. 


